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Rise of the Dynamite Radicals 



Okay pigs, now listen and listen good. 
There's a bomb in the Army Math Re- 
search Center — the university — set to 
go off in five minutes. Clear the build - 
ing. Warn the hospital. This is no 
bull — , man. 

R ADICAL bombers have become rath- 
er sophisticated with explosives in 
the past few months, but on this oc- 
casion their timer was off. At 3:42 a.m., 
less than two minutes after police in 
Madison, Wis., received the telephone 
warning, a blast tore through the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s Sterling Hall, de- 
stroying the math center and parts of 
the school’s physics and astronomy de- 
partments. In the wreckage were the cen- 
ter’s computer, valued at about $500,- 
000, the lifework of five physics pro- 
fessors and the doctoral research of 24 
Ph.D. candidates. And because the warn- 
ing came too late, Physicist Robert E. 
Fassnacht, 33, was killed, and four oth- 
er men were injured. 

Last week, on the eve of the fall col- 
lege semester, there were other explo- 
sions. A fire bomb hurled through a 
window gutted the Burlington, Mass" po- 
lice headquarters. In Seattle, a bomb ex- 
ploded in an unoccupied building that 
until four months ago was the state head- 
quarters for the American Legion. At 
Harvard’s John F. Kennedy School of 
Government, an employee called police 
in time for them to dismantle a timed 
fire bomb found in a kitchen. And in 
Tulsa, Okla., District Judge Frederick 
S. Nelson was seriously injured when a 
bomb wired to the ignition of his sta- 
tion wagon exploded. 

Political Rationale. Tom Hayden, 
one of the founders of the Students 
for a Democratic Society, likes to tell 



sympathizers that ‘Tear of violence must 
be overcome. It is part of change. Our vi- 
olence over the last ten years is equal 
to striking a match, compared to one 
bomb from a B-52.” But if some rad- 
icals are overcoming their reticence to 
blow things up, other Americans are 
growing both fearful and impatient with 
the new Bakuninism that is detonating 
across the country. 

A small minority of radicals is in- 
creasingly communicating its politics in 
the most ancient idiom: violence. In a 15- 
month period ending last April, there 
were 4,330 bombings across the U.S. 
They killed at least 40 persons and in- 
jured 384. Right-wing extremists and 
racists account for some of the de- 
struction. Personal grudges are also in- 
volved in many minor bombings. Only 
two persons have been killed "in cam- 
pus explosions, but the few political rad- 
icals who are “into violence" are now 
practicing it almost routinely — and with 
increasing expertise — as a necessary in- 
strument of revolution. 

After the Wisconsin bombing last 
week, Governor Warren Knowles an- 
grily pronounced it “an insane act.’’ 
Whether or not the bombing was clin- 
ically pathological, it did have a twist- 
ed political rationale. Officials at the 
math center maintain that they work 
only on “pure research” projects, non- 
ciassified problems that may be of in- 
terest to industry as well as to the 
military. Although the Army this year al- 
located $1,200,000 for the center, the 
university says that most of its staff mem- 
bers are civilians. 

The day after the explosion, leaflets 
entitled “Why the Bombing" appeared 
on buildings and billboards in Madison. 
Signed “Life Above the Trees,” the leaf- 



lets claimed that the center’s “role is to 
solve military problems, to design trig- 
gers for others to pull. Their research 
has killed literally thousands of inno- 
cent people and has developed instru- 
ments for delivery of nuclear and chem- 
ical-biological bombs.” The message 
pointed out that the bombers had cho- 
sen a time when the building was least 
likely to be occupied — early morning, 
between scholastic terms — and had 
phoned a warning to police. Further- 
more, the radicals complained rather pet- 
ulantly in their leaflet that they tried a 
year ago to persuade the university to 
close the center: “Then followed seven 
months of futile protest, ranging from 
nonviolent marches in November to 
rock-throwing attacks this May. By ig- 
noring reasoned argument and negoti- 
ation, the university’s managers pro- 
voked rebellion.” Ironically, Fassnacht, 
who was working late on experiments 
with materials at low temperatures, was 
opposed to the Viet Nam War. “I’m 
sure he was sympathetic to many of 
the discontents here on campus,” his fa- 
ther said last week. 

Ganq's Demands. In the ruins. Mad- 
ison police. Army intelligence agents and 
FBI men found fragments of a Ford van 
that had been stolen from a university 
parking lot the week before. Police the- 
orized that the bombers had loaded the 
van either with dynamite or plastic ex- 
plosives and left it next to Sterling Hall. 

A group called “the New Year's 
Gang” claimed responsibility for the 
bombing and promised more explosions 
unless its demands are met by October 
30. Among them: removal of rotc. 
the release of three Milwaukee Black 
Panthers charged with shooting a po- 
liceman and, bathetically. elimination 
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of parietal hours for freshmen women. 

However the bombers style them- 
selves, some experts believe that the 
Weatherman faction of the splintered 
S.D.S. was involved in the Wisconsin 
bombing and has had a hand in most 
of the 150 major bomb and arson at- 
tacks in the U.S. in the past year. 
“It’s going to get worse/’ Assistant FBI 
Director Charles Brennan predicted af- 
ter the Madison explosion. 

Last February, Weatherman Leader 
Mark Rudd ordered his troops to go un- 
derground to wage their own “Battle of 
Algiers” against military installations 
and police departments in the U.S. 
The campaign was violently interrupted 
last March when a cache of dynamite 
blew up in a Greenwich Village town 
house, killing three of the would-be sab- 
oteurs. The Weathermen devoted several 
months afterward to learning how to 
handle explosives properly. 

How many radicals are now adept at 
such destruction is problematic, since al- 
most anyone can learn the incendiary art 
by studying readily available military 
manuals. Explosives are easy to steal 
from construction sites, and many states, 
such as Oklahoma, Wisconsin and Indi- 
ana, have virtually no regulations gov- 
erning the purchase of dynamite. 

Gresham’s Law. Nor has anyone tak- 
en a census of the Weathermen. Some 
authorities estimate that there were orig- 
inally about 1,000. But many more stu- 
dent militants — possibly as many as 



5.000 — are willing to work with or shield 
the Weathermen. Experts claim that in 
14 months, the Weathermen have thus 
built up an organization equal in size, 
though doubtless not in discipline, to 
the known membership of the Cosa No- 
stra. a group that was almost half a cen- 
tury in the making. 

the vast majority of college students 
are repelled by violent tactics. But since 
the Weathermen have in the past been 
careful to commit crimes against prop- 
erty rather than people — blowing up 
buildings in the middle of the night, 
for example — many students have re- 
mained somewhat indifferent. The cru- 
cial question now is whether violent 
radicals have turned a corner and may 
cause more deaths in the future as they 
escalate their attacks. Should there be 
a score of deaths in an office building ex- 
plosion. whatever public and student ap- 
athy now exists would abruptly end. 
Last week some angry Wisconsinites 
were threatening to come to the Mad- 
ison campus as vigilantes to protect 
their children and their tax investments. 

“There is a sort of a Gresham’s Law 
in politics,” observes Berkeley Psychol- 
ogist Edward Opton Jr.: “Violent pol- 
itics drives out nonviolent politics.” The 
deepest fear of moderates and nonviolent 
leftists alike is that incendiary tactics, 
if they continue, will call down an era 
of bitter and genuine repression in which 
everyone’s freedom will be sacrificed 
for the sake of necessary public order. 



Voice of Reason: On Violence 



The Bank of America has been a 
frequent target for the attacks of rad- 
ical dissenters. In a San Francisco 
speech last week , Chairman Louis 
Lundborg, 64, entered an eloquent 
plea for understanding. Excerpts: 

W E all lose by violence, whether 
we be young, old, liberal, con- 
servative, hippie or square. As a na- 
tion, we are wounded by such acts, 
whenever they occur; and as indi- 
viduals, we lose one of the foun- 
dation stones of all our freedom to 
live our lives. Sometimes I could 
weep for the young who have con- 
doned violence in the name of lib- 
eral goals, because I know that they 
will be the first casualties if the vi- 
olent trend were to continue to its ul- 
timate end. The natural sequel to 
left-wing radical rebellion is right- 
wing reaction and repression. 

There is a new value system emerg- 
ing in this country. For generations 
we have been mouthing the cliche, 
“You can’t stand in the way of prog- 
ress.” Now there is a new generation 
that is saying, “The hell you can’t.” 
That generation — and an increasing 
number of its elders — are saying, 
“Prove to us that it really is prog- 
ress.” In a sense, that is the essence 



of everything that is stirring and boil- 
ing and seething: thoughtful people 
in increasing numbers are asking 
about one thing after another, “Is it 
really progress — progress for the hu- 
man condition?” 

What they say they want doesn’t 
sound so different, you know, from 
what our founding fathers said they 
wanted. They said they wanted the 
freedom to be their own men, the 
freedom for self-realization. We have 
lost sight of that a bit in this century 
— but the young people are prodding 
us and saying, “Look. Dad — this is 
what it’s all about.” 

We have two choices as to which 
way we can go. We can divide into 
camps and shoot it out, or we can 
try to find common grounds so that 
we can grow together again. One 
course is easy but is blind; the other 
course is hard and slow, but is the 
path of wisdom. One course leaves 
all the thinking to someone else; the 
other requires deep, painful thought 
in a never-ending search for answers. 
One course will bring bloodshed, de- 
struction and ultimate crushing of 
freedom — the crushing of the human 
spirit; the other course can bring 
peace and with it a hope for the 
rekindling of the American Dream. 



Palace-to-Palace 



V ICE PRESIDENT Spiro T. Agnew 
returns to San Clemente this week 
after a palace door-to-palace door sell- 
ing trip for the Nixon Doctrine in South- 
east Asia. If he had to file a salesman’s 
report on his tour through the terri- 
tory, it might read something like this; 
“They know they’ll have to buy it even- 
tually, but they’d just as soon hold oil 
as long as possible. If they have to 
take it now. they'd like as many op- 
tional features as they can get free. Sug- 
gest hard-sell follow-up.” 

It seems certain that only future hard 
bargaining with the countries visited will 
demonstrate the effectiveness of Agnew’s 
mission abroad, although its value to 
Agnew is automatic as quotable expe- 




TROOPING THE LINE IN SAIGON 
As many free options as possible. 



rience on the campaign hustings this 
fall. Generally the trip was business-like 
and low-keyed, with one unadvertised, 
dramatic stop in Cambodia. In one form 
or another, all the conversations were 
about implementing the essential ele- 
ments of Administration policy: gradual 
U.S. military withdrawal from South- 
east Asia but continuing U.S. aid to 
those nations that act to help themselves. 
A stop-by-stop review: 
south KOREA: Agnew arrived in a light 
drizzle to see President Chung Hee Park, 
whose natural inclinations toward hard 
bargaining and specific, written com- 
mitments were reinforced by domestic 
political needs: he faces an election in 
the spring. In his talks with Agnew, 
Park reportedly settled for a face-sav- 
ing agreement: gradual U.S. withdrawal 
of all its forces from South Korea and 
U.S.-aided modernization of the ROk 
army would be treated in parallel, a se- 
mantic nicety that left U.S. plans and 
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